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ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE FOR- 
TIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
MEMBERS OF THE CORPORATION, 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1910 

By HON. JOSEPH H. CHOATE 




FIRST MUSEUM BUILDING 
68l FIFTH AVENUE 

I OBJECT very positively to b'eing 
called on so often nowadays to play 
the role of Old Mortality, to scrape 
the moss off the tombstones of the 
past; and I wish others would scrape some 
of the moss off my own back, if I am to 



become a vice-president of this corpora- 
tion. I positively refuse to make anything 
that could be called an address on this oc- 
casion; but I will merely recall some facts 
connected with the early history of the 
Museum. 

It appears that the first suggestion of the 
formation of such a museum is due to our 
dear old friend, John Jay, who did a good 
many things in his lifetime for the benefit 
of mankind, and who was always ceaseless 
and eager for anything that could be of serv- 
ice to other people. But I doubt whether 
he ever did anything which will redound so 
permanently to his credit as this first 
recommendation of the formation of a Mu- 
seum of Art. And, would you believe it, 
it was made at the Fourth-of-July banquet 
of Americans in Paris, in an after-dinner 
talk. So, it seems that food for thought 
may drop from the lips of the after-dinner 
speaker. 

Soon afterwards, returning from his mis- 
sion in Vienna, Mr. Jay Became the Presi- 
dent of the Union League Club, and it was 
really in the Union League Club that the 
preliminary proceedings for the organi- 
zation of a museum were taken. And it 
seems to me they are very interesting. 

A memorial from the American citizens 
in Paris was addressed to the President, 
Mr. Jay suggesting that an effort should be 
made to establish in New York a perma- 
nent Museum of Art. 

It appears that the Club at that time had 
an Art Committee which was very much 
in earnest in the promotion of art subjects 
and objects, and I will read the names of 
the Art Committee at that time, so that 
you may see what representative men they 
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were: George P. Putnam, J. S. Kensett, 
J. Q. A. Ward, Worthington Whittredge, 
George A. Baker, Vincent Collier, and Sam- 
uel P. Avery. 

At a meeting of the Club held October 
14, 1869, six months before the incorpora- 
tion of the Museum, a report from this Com- 
mittee was read and adopted. In pursuance 
of the adoption of this report, the use of the 
theater of the Club was granted for a meet- 
ing, and Prof. George F. Comfort, who sits 
behind me now, was invited to deliver an 
address on that occasion, which he did. 
He will not deliver the same address to-day, 
but he will have something new and very 
interesting to say in recalling that event. 

Invitations to attend the meeting were 
sent to the members of the leading artistic 
and literary associations of the city, and 
the meeting was held on October 23, 1869. 
William Cullen Bryant presided. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected vice-presi- 
dents, representing some of the important 
institutions to which they belonged : 

Mr. Daniel Huntington, late President of the 
National Academy of Design. 

Mr. R. M. Hunt, President of the New York 
Chapter of American Institute of Archi- 
tects. 

Mr. Andrew H. Green, Comptroller. 

Mr. William J. Hoppin, of the New York His- 
torical Society 

Rev. H. W. Bellows, Doctor of Divinity, of the 
Century Association. 

Frederick A. P. Barnard, President of Co- 
lumbia College. 

Hon. Henry G. Stebbins, President of the Cen- 
tral Park Commission. 

Mr. Marshall O. Roberts, of the Union 
League Club. 

Mr. William E. Dodge, Jr., President of the 
Young Men's Christian Association. 

As secretaries, there were appointed Mr. 
Samuel P. Avery, then Secretary of the Art 
Committee of the Union League Club, and 
Mr. A. J. Bloor, Secretary of the New York 
Chapter of the Institute of Architects. 

Mr. Bryant made a moving speech. He 
then introduced to the audience Mr. George 
F. Comfort, who delivered an address upon 
the general subject of museums of art, and 
the importance and the possibility of estab- 
lishing one in the City of New York. He 
was a kind of Peter the Hermit, preaching 
in the wilderness. I congratulate him on 



being here to-day to see the results of his 
labors in the past. 

Mr. Putnam presented the following 
resolutions : 

Resolved: I. That in the opinion of 
this meeting it is expedient and highly 
desirable that efficient and judicious meas- 
ures should at once be initiated with refer- 
ence to the establishment in this city of a 
museum of art on a scale worthy of this 
metropolis and of a great nation. 

II. That a committee of citizens, prop- 
erly representing the various organizations 
and individuals directly or indirectly in- 
terested in the object, should at once be 
appointed, and that to them the whole sub- 
ject should be referred, with power to fill 
vacancies in the committee, to add to 
their numbers, to appoint subcommittees, 
to prepare a constitution and by-laws, to 
apply for a charter, and to adopt such 
measures as they may find expedient for 
the accomplishment of the above-named 
object. 

III. That the appointment of fifty gen- 
tlemen, as hereinafter named, to serve on 
such committee, would be, in our opinion, 
satisfactory to the whole community; and 
we hereby respectfully request the gentle- 
men named to take the objects of this meet- 
ing into their own hands, and to carry them 
to successful completion by all such means 
as they may deem expedient. 

IV. That the secretaries of this meeting 
be requested to notify the gentlemen thus 
designated, and to call an early meeting of 
this provisional committee. 

And then fifty gentlemen were nominated, 
at the head of which there was our friend, 
John Taylor Johnston, who afterwards be- 
came the first President of the Museum. 
The number was afterwards increased to 
more than one hundred. So, you see, the 
Union League Club, proud as it is of its 
political history, has something, I think, to 
boast of in having been the nest in which 
the egg was laid, which was afterwards 
hatched out in The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. And I am inclined to think, as I 
said of Mr. Jay, that when history records 
what has been done in the Union League 
Club it will say this was its most important 
act. Certainly its members, whose names 
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I have read to you, were very representa- 
tive men, and they combined a very large 
representation of those interested in art at 
that time in the city. 

New York was very crude in its artistic 
development at that time, although I must 
say, having been in both, that there were 
many more people of influence represented 
in the effort to found an Art Society than 
in the origin of the Museum of Natural His- 
tory. Many, many ladies and gentlemen 
of the city had spent weeks and even years 
in Europe; they knew what valuable and 
precious works of art were, and they had 
not yet learned to love the Mastodons or 
the Dinosaurs or the Brontosaurus, which 
we find now in the Museum of Natural His- 
tory and which excite so much popular 
wonder and admiration. 

The meeting resulted in obtaining from 
the Legislature of the State of New York, 
on the 13th day of April, 1870, a charter 
incorporating it as "The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art," to be located in the City of 
New York, " for the purpose of establishing 
and maintaining in said city a museum and 
library of art, of encouraging and develop- 
ing the study of the fine arts, and the 
application of art to manufacture and prac- 
tical life, of advancing the general knowl- 
edge of kindred subjects and, to that end, 
of furnishing popular instruction and recre- 
ation/' It authorized us to hold any 
amount of real and personal property nec- 
essary for the purpose of our incorporation. 

Our pecuniary hopes at the outset were 
extremely modest. We could never have 
dreamed then that three contributors in 
the course of five years would turn into 
our treasury something like $8,000,000, as 
recently happened by the contributions of 
Mr. Rogers, Mr. Kennedy, and Mr. Hewitt. 

The first thing was to organize, and there 
was but one man in New York at that time 
whom everybody pointed out as the proper 
president of this Museum. That was Mr. 
John Taylor Johnston. From his com- 
manding personal position, his devotion to 
art, his wide knowledge of it, and his in- 
terest in this great project for the public 
benefit, he was elected to the office, and 
continued to hold it until nearly twenty 
years later — until his death. Two or three 



years before that he tried to resign on ac- 
count of failing health, and I have been 
very much interested to read a manuscript 
letter signed orthographically by all his 
associates, insisting upon his remaining. 
The success of the Museum, in its early 
days, is very largely due to Mr. Johnston's 
public spirit, to his extreme liberality, and 
to his constant devotion to its interests. 

It is very interesting to read the corre- 
spondence between Mr. Johnston and Mr. 
Blodgett, when Mr. Blodgett was abroad, 
in relation to the purchases which Mr. 
Blodgett and others contemplated, and also 
of the glory of the first reception in 1872. 
I do not suppose it compared very well even 
with the weakest of our exhibits to-day, or 
perhaps it could not compare with what 
could be seen in one single room now. But 
he properly exulted in it as a tremendous 
success at that time. 

Even now, one of our greatest difficulties, 
notwithstanding these gifts of recent years, 
has been the raising of money; and I think 
that was one of the greatest obstacles to 
the early and rapid success of the Museum. 
People were not in the habit of giving so 
liberally then. They had not grown so 
rich. But it has become contagious of late 
years, both getting rich and giving liber- 
ally. Well, two gentlemen were appointed 
whose services in that particular are spe- 
cially to be remembered on this day. One 
was Mr. Blodgett, and the other was Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, whom many of you remem- 
ber. He has become more distinguished, 
perhaps, for the immense amount of energy 
which he transmitted to his renowned son, 
but he reserved a good deal for himself, 
and he raised the first moneys. One inci- 
dent connected with that was an historical 
visit they made to Mr. A. T. Stewart, the 
one great rich magnate of that day. They 
returned with a contribution of $5,000, 
which was a colossal sum at that time and 
one for which Mr. Stewart should be prop- 
erly remembered. 

Then the matter of collections began, 
and collections have poured in from rich 
and poor, old and young, foreigners and 
natives from that day until this. If we 
should accept all, this building would not be 
big enough by one half to hold them; and it 
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SECOND MUSEUM BUILDING 
128 WEST FOURTEENTH STREET 



is greatly to the credit of the Committee on 
such objects that their power of accepting 
was quite equaled by their will to reject. 
But it is interesting to know that contri- 
butions of objects of art have come in from 
all sorts of people, not only from rich peo- 
ple, but from peo- 
ple in moderate cir- 
cumstances, which 
have enriched the 
Museum very much. 

Mr. Blodgett was 
in Paris when it 
was sacked by the 
Commune, and 
when valuable col- 
lections were 
thrown upon the 
market; and he pur- 
chased for the Mu- 
seum a collection of 
Dutch, English, and 
Flemish paintings. 
I have read the cor- 
respondence be- 
tween Mr. Johnston and Mr. Blodgett at 
that time, exchanging mutual congratula- 
tions, and let me say that the collection 
bought then, on the responsibility of one 
man, acting under the general authority of 
the Museum, was so good and contained so 
many old masters that very few of those 
he bought have been rejected or laid aside. 

And then came the Cesnola Collection. 
Some people smile when they recall the 
time that the Cesnola Collection was nearly 
all the Museum had. It was a valuable 
thing in itself. It represented a certain 
stage in the history of art, and it also 
brought us General Cesnola. He was a 
tremendous driving machine. He put a 
vast deal of energy into the Museum. He 
compelled the acquisition of membership 
and of collections. He kept the ball con- 
stantly rolling, and the Museum owes more 
than some of us have sometimes been will- 
ing to admit to his tremendous energy and 
interest in it. 

I cannot tell you, in the few minutes as- 
signed to me, more about the growth of the 
Museum, as almost all of you know more 
of it than I do. 

When Mr. Johnston was taken away from 




us in 1893, to the infinite regret of all — not 
only of the members of this Museum, but 
of the whole community, and the whole 
country — we had the good fortune to fall 
into the hands of another President of won- 
derful liberality — gifted, perhaps, with not 
so much knowledge 
of art as Mr. John- 
ston had when he 
first became Presi- 
dent, but with such 
an intense interest 
in the subject, and 
a man of such ex- 
treme liberality that 
I have often thought 
he had robbed him- 
self and his family 
for the Museum by 
the munificence of 
his gifts. This was 
Mr. Henry G. Mar- 
quand. And Mr. 
Marquand's term of 
eight or nine years 
was prolific of good growth to the Insti- 
tution. We can never feel sufficiently 
grateful for what he did. I am delighted 
to learn that his portrait with Mr. John- 
ston's and Mr. Morgan's are to hang to- 
gether side by side on the wall of the Mu- 
seum, and they will represent three unstint- 
ed benefactors of this great Museum. 

I have a memorandum here from which 
perhaps I should read a few words, showing 
the growth and the progress of the Museum. 
The first collection was secured in 1872. 
The growth of the collections soon neces- 
sitated the removal of the Museum from 
its first quarters, 68 » Fifth Avenue, where 
it was opened with the Blodgett Collection 
from Paris. When the Cesnola Collection 
was purchased, larger quarters were re- 
quired, and some of you will remember 
that the Douglas or Cruger Building, No. 
128 West 14th Street, was leased and 
thrown open in 1872, when the first guide- 
book or catalogue was issued. 
That was a tremendous step. 
In the same year the State Legislature 
passed an act granting the first mainte- 
nance appropriation to the Museum, of 
$15,000. And you see how seed falling in 
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good soil grows. In 1872, $15,000, and in 
1909 the city's appropriation was $200,000. 

1 1 was thought impossible that any money 
could come from a democratic city such as 
ours, governed by Tammany Hall, to sup- 
port such a luxury as this. But the Museum 
has grown great by what it has fed upon. 

The opening on Sunday was a tremen- 
dous advance for the people, and their 
representatives have contributed all the 
money for this magnificent building, and 
the seed planted has grown to this great 
figure of $200,000 for annual maintenance. 
It is great, but not enough. We spent 
$285,000 and we got $200,000 last year, 
Where is the lady or gentleman who will 
come forward with the other $85,000? I 
dare say he is present here to-day and 
will help us out. Or is it too much to expect 
from the city that as we furnish and main- 
tain the collection it will fully maintain the 
splendid buildings which it erects for our 
use? The first decade in the Museum 
Building, 1880 to 1890, witnessed marvel- 
ous growth and development in all activi- 
ties of the Museum, and in the number and 
quality of its exhibitions. There were ac- 
quired by gift or bequest seven large col- 
lections which are still ranked among its 
most valuable possessions, and many indi- 
vidual paintings of unusual importance. 
In 1884 and 1885 the paintings of George 
Frederic Watts were imported from abroad 
for temporary exhibition; and that was 
followed by many valuable loan exhibi- 
tions, which are to culminate, I think, in 
the Whistler exhibition to be opened on 
the 14th of the coming month. 

In 1888 the first additional wing was 
opened. I like to recognize the merits of 
people who have been overlooked. We 
owe the procuring from the Legislature of 
the amount needed for that first addition 
to Mr. John Kelly. He was a worthy man, 
an honest politician, and the most reputa- 
ble head Tammany ever had in our time. 

The following decade, from 1890 to 1900, 
was marked by equally rapid development 
in acquisition, and by important adminis- 
trative changes, such as evening opening 
in 1890, Sunday opening in 1891, the ar- 
rangement for an annual course of lectures 
in cooperation with Columbia University, 



and the founding of the Lazarus Scholar- 
ship in 1892, the closing of the art schools 
in 1894, and the establishment of a mold- 
ing department in 1895. During this pe- 
riod, 1890 to 1895, the greater part of the 
present cast collection of the Museum was 
formed. In 1892 an important revision of 
the Constitution was accomplished. 

The second addition to the building was 
opened in 1894. 

In 1901 a purchasing fund of $5,000,000 
was bequeathed to the Museum by Mr. 
Jacob S. Rogers, a man whom, I think, very 
few members of the Museum or members 
of the Board had heard of as particularly 
interested in art, and yet we find that 
when he died he dumped his whole fortune 
into our treasury, because of his love of art 
which came from his visiting the Museum 
from time to time, unknown to anybody, 
and seeing the delight which the people 
took in its treasures. The income from 
this fund has furnished money for the great 
majority of our subsequent purchases. 

In 1902 the fourth and largest wing of 
the building, the one fronting on Fifth 
Avenue, was opened. In the same year 
occurred the death of Mr. Henry G. Mar- 
quand, who, until the Rogers bequest, had 
been the most liberal of all contributors 
to the collections of the Museum. He was 
succeeded in the presidency by Mr. F. W. 
Rhinelander, on whose death, in 1904, 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan became the fourth 
president of the Museum. 

In the same year, 1904, General Cesnola 
died. Mr. Robert W. de Forest succeeded 
him at once as Secretary, and Sir Caspar 
Purdon Clarke, in 1905, became our Direc- 
tor. 

The accession of Sir Purdon Clarke and 
of Mr. Edward Robinson as Assistant Direc- 
tor are things which interest us very much. 

Well, the Museum grew with the city. 
Prof. Henry Fairfield Osborn, of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, has made 
a careful calculation, and he says that in 
twenty years from now, in 1930, New 
York City will have eight million people, 
and will be by far the largest city of the 
world. So we have to-day a great work 
before us. 

I do think we have lived up to the ideals 
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and the dreams of the founders, but much 
more has yet to be done. A vast deal of 
work must be put into the Museum, and 
additions be made for maintenance and en- 
dowment in order that it may properly be- 
come the central point for the inculcation 
and spread of culture in this vast com- 
munity growing up about us. We depend 
almost entirely upon individual subscrip- 
tions. No public moneys have gone into 
these collections, not one dollar, either in 
the collections of this or the Museum of 
Natural History. 

Now, compare it with the museums of 
the Old World — they are almost all sup- 
ported by gifts of public moneys. It is 
characteristic of our people that they will 
rally to the support of such institutions, 
pouring in private donations from the rich 
and the poor alike. It is the same with 
our universities. Harvard University some 
four or five years ago, needed $2,500,000 
for increasing the salaries of its professors. 
The work of collecting was turned over to 
a committee, and Bishop Lawrence was 
put on the committee as its chairman. He 



corralled every alumnus, and he got the 
$2,500,000 before the next Commencement. 
There were found ten alumni in New York 
City who gave $50,000 apiece to that glo- 
rious object. 

When I was in England, the Duke of 
Devonshire was Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, and he thought it a good 
plan to adopt this American method of 
providing against a shortage in the uni- 
versity income caused by the decline of the 
rentals received from agricultural lands 
which had dropped off considerably. He 
put his own name down for ^10,000, but 
nobody followed. 

But this freedom of giving for good 
causes is an American habit and I hope it 
will continue. 

If New York is to be the greatest Ameri- 
can city in size, I hope it will also be so in 
character; and the way to make it so is to 
foster and promote such museums as these 
of Art and Natural History and the Uni- 
versities, which in our community stand 
for the higher education and-the best cul- 
ture of our people. 




THE PRESENT BUILDING 
FIFTH AVENUE FACADE 
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